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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN 


NAVAL AGREEMENT 


FTER a considerable delay, the terms of the 

Franco-Italian naval agreement were an- 
nounced on March 11. The way for this agree- 
ment was paved by the visit of Ambassador Hugh 
Gibson to Paris and Rome last October, and the 
agreement was finally concluded under the good 
offices of Foreign Minister Arthur Henderson 
and First Lord of the Admiralty A. V. Alex- 
ander of Great Britain. This agreement adjourns 
the parity question until after 1936. Meanwhile 
the present superiority of the French navy over 
the Italian, amounting to about 200,000 tons, is 
guaranteed. This superiority is comprised for 
the most part in the tonnage of old ships. Italy, 
however, will have a margin in new ships. 

Both France and Italy are authorized to com- 
plete the construction of 34,000 tons of aircraft 
carriers, and to increase the limitations (of 175,- 
000 tons) fixed by the Washington Treaty, by 
6,000 tons. Such increases have been made to 
allow France to build three battleships to offset 
the new German vessels of the Ersatz Preussen 
type out of the replacement tonnage fixed in the 
Washington Treaty, but without scrapping a 
Jarger number of battleships than contemplated by 
that agreement. In other types of craft, new con- 
struction will be limited for the most part to 
replacements. It is estimated that as a result of 
his agreement, the building programs of France 
and Italy will be reduced next year by about two- 
hirds. Thus the fear of naval rivalry and the 
onsequent enlargement of the French and Italian 
avies, have been brought to an end—at least 
ntil 1936. 

Fears have been expressed that as a result of 
his agreement Great Britain and Italy have 
romised to stand with France against Germany 
ht the 1932 Disarmament Conference. Foreign 
linister Henderson denied this possibility in a 
tatement of March 3, in which he said: “It has 
been suggested that the result might be a com- 
bination of the three countries against a fourth 
ountry. I wish to emphasize that no Mediter- 


ranean pact, or ary other pact, has ever been 
mentioned. . . .”’ On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that the settlement of the 
Franco-Italian naval question should facilitate the 
work of the 1932 conference. One of the reasons 
for the maintenance of a large army by France 
and its allies has been the fear that Italy would 
join other states in disturbing the peace of the 
continent. The naval settlement probably will 
be followed by a settlement of the Franco-Italian 
political difficulties in North Africa, which should 
diminish this fear and create an atmosphere much 
more friendly to disarmament than before. 
From the standpoint of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, the Franco-Italian pact is also of impor- 
tance. At the London Naval Conference of 1930 
it proved impossible for France and Italy to agree 
upon the question of parity. Consequently Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan proceeded 
to sign a three-power treaty fixing the respective 
ratios of their fleets, but providing that the ton- 
nage levels mentioned in the treaty could be in- 
creased under a safeguarding clause in case of 
new building programs by non-treaty powers. 
Since the London Conference, Great Britain has 
feared that naval competition between France 
and Italy would so threaten the British fleet that 
it would be obliged to make use of this clause. 
Furthermore, while the United States legally 
could build up its navy to meet a British increase, 
the last American Congress, in declining to vote 
even a moderate construction program, showed 
that it did not wish to pay for parity at the Brit- 
ish level. If this level should be raised still 
further under the safeguarding clause, the differ- 
ence between the American and British navies 
would be greater than ever. It now appears that 
the British government will not have to make use 
of the safeguarding clause, except possibly in the 
case of destroyers. The reason for this exception 
lies in the fact that in the agreement with Italy 
France insisted upon the right to maintain its 
present submarine tonnage of 83,000 tons, in 
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comparison with the 52,700 tons fixed for the 
three powers in the London Treaty. Great Brit- 
ain, however, has declared formally that this sub- 
marine tonnage is too high in relation to the 
British destroyer tonnage of 150,000 tons fixed 
in the London agreement. (The destroyer is the 
best defense against the submarine.) Neverthe- 
less it promises not to make use of the safeguard- 
ing clause to increase its destroyer tonnage unless 
the 1932 disarmament conference fails to work 
out a satisfactory equilibrium. 


In so far as the Franco-Italian naval agreement 
makes it less likely that Great Britain will make 
use of the safeguarding clause, it has promoted 
Anglo-American relations. But in its provisions 
concerning battleships, the agreement had led to 
criticism within certain circles here. The new 
agreement authorizes an increase in the battle- 
ship tonnage of France and Italy of 6,000 tons 
over the figures fixed in the Washington Treaty. 
Moreover, the British, French and Italian govern- 
ments agree that new battleships shall carry only 
12-inch guns and shall be less than the present 
maximum of 35,000 tons. The United States, 
however, has not consented to such a reduction 
in the size of battleships; and the fear has been 
expressed that if the Washington Treaty is 
amended in accordance with the Franco-Italian 
agreement, big-navy sentiment in the United 
States Senate would reject such amendments on 
the ground that they indirectly commit the United 
States to such reduction. Moreover, the next 
ordinary session of the Senate will not be held 
until December. Consequently the five powers 
are attempting to find a formula which will make 
the formal amendment of the Washington Treaty 
unnecessary. It is possible that in an exchange 
of notes, the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan will merely waive their right, under the 
Washington Treaty, to object to the changes in 
the battleship figures which France and Italy 
wish to make. According to the principles of 
constitutional law, the enforcement of a treaty 
belongs to the executive; and that branch of the 
government is under no obligation to protest 
against a breach of a treaty. Nevertheless the 
issue of battleships is still delicate. Until it is 
settled satisfactorily it will be impossible to de- 
termine definitely whether or not the Franco- 
Italian agreement has actually advanced Anglo- 


American relations. RayMonp LESLIE BUELL 


Turkey’s War on Naval Competition 


The Russo-Turkish naval protocol signed at 
Angora on March 8 to eliminate naval competi- 
tion between the Black Sea fleets of the two coun- 
tries does not come as a surprise. On October 30, 


1930 Turkey entered into a similar agreement 
with Greece, whereby each government undertook 
to give the other six months’ notice before in- 
creasing the strength of its fleet. Even before 


the Greco-Turkish protocol was signed, moreover, } 


the Turkish Foreign Minister announced that he 
hoped in time to conclude naval agreements with 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania, since other- 
wise Greece and Turkey would find it hard to 
effect a real limitation of their fleets. 


Turkey’s anxiety to eliminate naval competition 
is to be explained partly on economic grounds. 
A German investigator invited to Angora last 
year to examine Turkey’s financial condition drew 
attention to the fact that 35 per cent of the budget 
in 1929-1930 had been devoted to national defense. 
Only 2.8 per cent was expended on the navy, but 
it was apparent that any agreements which im- 
proved the general security of the Turkish Re- 
public would facilitate reduction of military ex- 
penditure and thus release funds urgently needed 
for public works and for service of the foreign 
debts, on which the Republic has partially de- 
faulted. It is therefore to be expected that 
Turkey will continue to extend its treaty system 
as opportunity offers, in accordance with the an- 
nounced policy of the Angora government. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 
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An account of post-war efforts to insure peace and a 
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Mr. Eddy believes that neither capitalism nor com 
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